THE   GREAT WAR
whole war. Serious losses were inflicted on the enemy, and
Mt. Sorrel was recaptured. That day I handed over my job
as B.G.G.S. to Brigadier-General P. de B. Radcliffe and went
straight off to Cassel to take over M.G.G.S. to General
Plumer.
What a happy and wonderful experience I had with the
Canadian Corps. Such grand fellows! I made friendships
during that time which can never be broken. I have kept
them up ever since. My dear friend Currie, who died a few
years back, Burstall (C.R.A.), Armstrong (CR.E.), Mitchell
(Intelligence), afterwards with me in the Second Army, and
so many others. I found it difficult at first as politics seemed
to play such a part. Sir Sam Hughes sent instructions from
Canada as regards the Command of Brigades, etc. Max
Aitken (now Lord Beaverbrook) was "Eye Witness" and
played a big part, especially as regards the "Ross Rifle'*.
Whilst I have the greatest admiration for the Ross Rifle as a
rifle on a range, it could not stand the mud, slime, and slush
of the Ypres Salient. Before the Canadian Corps was
formed, the 1st Canadian Division had got permission to
exchange it for our Lee-Enfield. I remember a conference on
the merits of each, when Brigadier-General Currie was asked
his opinion and said: "It (the Ross Rifle) may be a good rifle,
but the b------y thing won't shoot/'   The 2nd, 3rd, and 4th
Canadian Divisions were not allowed to exchange it for the
Lee-Enfield, and I have seen men crying with rage at being
sent into the trenches in the Ypres Salient with a rifle which
they knew would jam, and I know how they tried to borrow
or buy rifles from the neighbouring British troops. In the
end, the Army Commander ordered a secret vote to be taken,
from platoon commanders upwards, as to their views on the
subject of the Ross versus the Lee-Enfield. I had to collect
the votes and burn all records. The voting was some ninety-
six per cent in favour of the Lee-Enfield, and the exchange was
made. The odd four per cent were politicians and thought
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